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COMMENTS UPON THE PRESENT LATIN COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



By Cheever Hoyt 
Eastern High School, Detroit 



What the College Entrance Commission concedes to the high 
schools in the way of a Latin course is sufficiently known. But 
out of the wide range of choice is it sufficiently known to classical 
teachers generally what is thought best to be included in the high- 
school Latin course? Aside from individual opinions heard 
occasionally, it is assumed that by the majority of Latin teachers the 
well-beaten path, unbroken by any bypaths, is still supposed to be 
the best. 

This paper shall attempt nothing more than to indicate the 
direction in which opinion appears to be moving. 

The material which forms its basis was collected about two 
years ago when the writer, then residing at Little Rock, was 
invited by the Arkansas State Board of Education to head a com- 
mittee having for its purpose the revision of the course in high- 
school Latin. To enable the committee to arrive at more definite 
conclusions, a questionnaire, involving several more or less impor- 
tant questions of mutual interest to high school and college, was sent 
to more than a hundred classical teachers representing university, 
college, and high school everywhere. Replies were returned by 
sixty, twenty-nine of whom teach in the secondary schools. This 
number may be deemed too meager a basis for asserting anything 
in positive terms. But when it is remembered that the greater 
proportion represents the larger institutions of learning, it may 
well be taken as fairly indicative of the entire field. And it is not 
at all probable that within the past twenty-four months there has 
been any marked alteration of opinion among those who replied 
to the questionnaire. 

i. The first question, designed to bring out emphatic expressions 
of opinion regarding Latin prose composition, was in the following 
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form: "Latin prose composition is admittedly a failure as now 
taught, apparently because of the very limited time that can be 
devoted to it. In view of the fact that many colleges are beginning 
to exclude advanced prose as an entrance requirement, may it 
safely be eliminated from, the course in the Junior and Senior 
years?" 

Many highly interesting replies were given to this question, but 
time-limits forbid that they should be gone into very extensively 
except for general results. 

Twelve of the thirty-one college professors would retain prose 
throughout the course. Six, including Professor Slaughter and 
Professor Hains, believe that it can be safely excluded from the 
Junior and Senior years. Thirteen, including Professors Walker, 
Barber, Stuart, Schlicher, and Gordis, think that it may be dis- 
pensed with in the Senior year, on the ground that this year is very 
much crowded with other matters that demand more attention. 

The high schools line up somewhat differently. It would be 
interesting to know what better grounds they see for retaining 
prose in the Senior year than do the colleges. They may be 
influenced by that well-known apparition, the demands of the col- 
leges; and are still unaware that they have a large number of 
friends among the enemy, who desire to free them from the yoke 
of bondage. Fifteen are opposed to any abridgment of the prose; 
five would dispense with it in the Senior year; and seven would 
eliminate it from the last two years of the course. 

To sum up : twelve colleges and fifteen high schools go on record 
against diminishing the required amount of prose; thirteen colleges 
and five high schools would remove it from the Senior year; six 
colleges and seven high schools from the Junior and Senior years. 
The final result indicates that thirty-one favor excluding prose 
from the Senior year, against twenty-seven who would retain it 
throughout the course. Table I shows these results in tabulated 
form. 

It must not be supposed that all who favor restricting prose to 
three years are opposed to its use. In fact some are its strongest 
defenders. But they concede the importance of other matters, 
and apparently believe that if composition gives the pupil a hold 
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on the technique of the language at all, it will accomplish this pur- 
pose by the end of the third year. Those who would go farther, and 
likewise bar composition from the third year, seem to hold the 
opinion that the average pupil gains his maximum knowledge of 
syntax and language technique by the end of the second year; and 
that training in this direction is of little use to him after that as a 
direct aid in developing the power to read. Investigation along 
this line might prove very fruitful of results. 



TABLE 1 





Colleges 


High 

Schools 


Totals 


To retain prose 


12 

6 
13 


IS 

7 
S 


27 

13 

18 


Not in third and fourth years . . 
Not in fourth year 







Professor Barber well states the cause of prose when he says: 
I do not admit that the teaching of Latin composition is as a rule a failure. 
If it is a failure it is due not so much to lack of time as to (1) a misunderstanding 
of its purposes, (2) to the teacher's incompetency, or (3) to difficult textbooks. 
Its purpose is not to make students facile writers of Latin — once a necessary 
art but not now. In the secondary schools it should be regarded as a means 
and not an end, a means of mastering forms and constructions I con- 
ceive that this method is along the line of pedagogical tenets; that is, the pupil 
learns to do a thing by doing it, learns to know a thing by practicing, learns 
through experience rather than by arbitrary memorizing of forms and rules 
that the learner does not understand. In the beginning year of Latin half the 
exercises are turning English into Latin. The upper years of composition 
have the same purpose. Modern language teaching pursues the same method. 
This I believe to be eminently sound. 

Professor Lodge defends prose as essential to the entire second- 
ary course, but believes it should be taught by the oral or direct 
method, and furthermore, that the test for college entrance should 
be the candidate's ability to write simple Latin narrative. 

Those who wish to exclude composition as a factor in secondary 
Latin instruction deny that it manifests the advantages claimed for 
it. Dr. J. Remsen Bishop, principal of Detroit Eastern High 
School, vigorously opposes composition, as an essentially wrong 
method in the acquisition of language. He insists that we gain 
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our mastery of language by imitation, and that the time devoted 
to prose could be utilized to better advantage in more extended 
reading. 

If the composition question could be settled as satisfactorily 
as it appears to have been at Rochester, New York, it might no 
longer rise to threaten the peace and harmony of the Roman camp. 
I quote from the letter of Mr. Partridge : 

The composition problem is one which we think we have solved in a satis- 
factory way in East High School. In the Senior year the translation work is 
done in the regular five periods per week, the entire time being given to trans- 
lation, mythology, and a development of literary appreciation. In addition 
to this five hours there is required of all an additional two hours a week of 
prose — at least it goes under the name of prose though there is much more than 
prose taken up. In this course from 150 to 200 words of translation (English 
into Latin) is done each week and at the same time the opportunity is taken to 
summarize, in the form of definite "discussions" upon which the pupil makes 
a written report each week, all the grammatical principles involved in the 
usual high-school Latin. Word-study is thoroughly entered into and a definite 
list of the prefixes and suffixes is drawn up; declension and conjugation work 
to a limited extent. For this work we think there is no substitute, as it gives 
us the best opportunity possible to summarize and drive home in compact 
form the whole four years' work. This work extends through the entire year. 
In all classes sight work is made a definite part of each day's work. 

Yet 750 of the 1,300 pupils at East High School are studying 
Latin, and 70 are studying Greek. Seven hours per week devoted 
to the study of Latin is so far removed from the hope or even com- 
prehension of most of us that it would be interesting to learn what 
agencies have been invoked to raise classical study to so high a 
plane at Rochester. 

Many, however, will agree with Professor Schlicher that com- 
position has no relation to the study of the poets, when he says, 
"I would not have composition with Vergil or Ovid, but would have 
it with all prose authors." 

The most emphatic denial of the efficacy of composition to 
accomplish its claims comes from Professor Duane Reed Stuart, of 
Princeton, who says: 

I am a firm believer in the efficacy of the study of grammar from the printed 
text as a means for developing the power over the language which every student 
ought to strive to gain, whether he goes to college or not. The more practice 
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in sight translation the better, but it should be carefully conducted and the 
part read at sight should be reviewed next day. I have no hesitation in saying 
that for those students who do not aspire to a college education I recommend a 
maximum of sight work, word-study, and the study of the grammar in connec- 
tion with the text, and a minimum of Latin composition. I have grave doubts 
as to the use of Latin composition after the second year and only the attitude 
of the colleges on the subject leads me to advise against limiting it to two years' 
work for all students. I believe that as an agency toward the development 
of reading power Latin composition is a tremendously overrated subject. 

Those who would restrict composition to two years will heartily 
indorse this view. 

A considerable number, then, charge Latin composition with 
incompetence to accomplish what it claims; that what is claimed 
to be a means is really a result; that pupils do not possess reading 
power because of composition, but become capable of writing 
acceptable prose because of their growing reading power developed 
in another way. 

Does composition actually perform the miracle of transforming 
into clear-cut readers those but moderately capable of grasping 
sentence structure ? Are the capable pupils ready readers because 
of or regardless of the extended use of prose? Does it do little 
more than discover the pupil's knowledge or ignorance of forms and 
syntax; or does it repair the deficiency? The whole question 
appears to be very debatable. 

2. The second question is related to the first: "Should Latin 
prose if retained be taught several weeks consecutively at the end 
of the Senior year, just previous to the college-entrance examina- 
tions?" 

Twenty-five colleges say no; five, yes, apparently, with a view 
of the college-entrance examinations; and one (Professor Lodge) is 
doubtful. Twenty high schools oppose; seven favor it; and two 
are doubtful. In all, forty-five are against, and only twelve for the 
proposition. The argument is that such a course is "cramming." 

3. The third question likewise bears on the composition prob- 
lem: "May we arrive at better results if we substitute for the 
composition a more rigorous application to the grammar and 
sight reading, both required subjects, and to word-study, which 
receive too meager attention as the course now stands ? " 
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Those who see little advantage in prose consistently take an 
affirmative view. Several, while replying in the affirmative, claim 
that these matters can best be developed through the medium of 
prose. Furthermore, sight reading is not unanimously regarded 
as a panacea for the Latin ills. Professor Burgess says: "Our 
department of Latin does not think highly of much sight reading in 
the second year of high school, perhaps a little more in the third 
year, and a larger amount in the fourth." On the other hand, 
Professor Slaughter believes that sight reading, word-study, and 
syntax should be pressed during the first two years; and Professor 
Stuart has already been quoted for a similar opinion. Professor 
Hains thinks that these matters should receive strong attention 
in the later part of the course. Among the high-school men, Mr. 
Gleason, of Boston, replies to the question in the affirmative. In 
response to the question, twenty-one colleges reply in the negative 
and six in the affirmative; sixteen high schools oppose and nine 
favor the suggestion. Altogether, thirty-seven oppose, fifteen 
favor, and eight make no reply to the question. Tabulated, the 
figures are shown in Table II. 

TABLE II 





No 


Yes 


? 


Colleges 


21 

16 


6 
9 


4 




4 




Totals 


37 


IS 


8 







4. The fourth question is more important, as the reply to it 
indicates a very marked distinction between the formal college 
requirements and the spirit of the colleges. "Should we reduce 
the required amount of Caesar in order to secure a better quality of 
work?" 

The reply is almost unanimously in favor of the reduction. 
Twenty-eight colleges and twenty-one high schools record them- 
selves in favor of it; one college and two high schools oppose it; 
and a few others make no reply. Table III gives a tabulated view 
of these replies. 
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A verdict so one-sided renders it certain that the colleges, 
regardless of the college-entrance requirements, expect the second- 
ary schools to develop in the pupil the power to read Latin rather 
than send him forth armed with a statement that he has completed 
— it might more truthfully say, swallowed without masticating 
or digesting — four books of Caesar. As matters stand, what 
percentage of pupils who have completed the second year will boldly 
and confidently assert their ability to translate clearly even a short, 
easy passage ? Rather do they not more often declare, and that 
too without a blush of shame, that they cannot read a word of it ? 
Either we must plead guilty of poor teaching, or hide behind the 
defense that too much is demanded of us — that both quantity and 
quality are impossible of attainment. 



TABLE III 





Yes 


No 


? 


Colleges 


28 
21 


1 
2 




High schools 


6 






Totals 


49 


3 


8 







Professor Walker says: "I think four books of Caesar too much 
for the second year except in the best schools." Professor Gordis 
goes still farther, for he says: "The four books of Caesar are 
too much, too difficult, and too monotonous — too remote from the 
pupil's interests, actual or desirable. Simple graded readings 
adapted from classical sources should occupy much of the first 
semester, then should come selections from Caesar, progressively 
arranged as to difficulty." Professor D'Ooge says: "I should be 
glad to see the matter of quantity entirely eliminated from the work 
of the second year." Professor Schlicher brings up another phase 
of the question by expressing himself in favor of extending the 
exercise work of the first year through a third or a half of the second, 
bridging the gap between elementary Latin and Caesar by the 
extensive reading of easy Latin stories made to order and suited to 
the pupil's state of advancement as in the first year. In the 
second semester he favors reading two or three books of Caesar or 
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an equivalent amount of Nepos. These strong expressions of 
opinion are reinforced by many others. College and high school 
are united in their demand for a reduction of the amount of Caesar 
to be read. But the College Entrance Commission does not con- 
cede any reduction. What is to be done about it? Whether 
anything would be gained by permitting Nepos to invade Caesar's 
domain does not properly come within the scope of this paper, for 
the circular contained no question regarding it. 

5. The fifth question is concerned with the work of the third 
year and the fourth. Shall we continue to read without variation 
the four Catilinarian orations, the poet Archias, the Manilian 
Law, and the first six books of the Aeneid? Shall we maintain an 
easy pool of stagnation for the teacher ? Shall we continue to 
limit the vision of the pupil to but a small portion, and always the 
same small portion, of two authors only ? Then we need not be 
surprised if he looks upon Vergil as the only Roman poet and the 
Aeneid as the only poem, and regards Catiline's conspiracy as the 
most stupendous fact in Roman history. We are reminded of the 
Englishman who said that Daniel Webster was an American 
statesman who wrote a dictionary and was finally hanged for 
murder. 

Twenty-three colleges and sixteen high schools favor a change 
in the work of the third and fourth years; eight colleges and eleven 
high schools are opposed to any variation from the established 
program. These results are tabulated in Table IV. 



TABLE IV 





For a Change 


No Change 




23 
16 


8 




11 






Totals 


39 


19 







Two-thirds of the opposition originates in the smaller colleges 
and high schools. The cause of college opposition is not apparent; 
but there is at least one potent reason advanced for it by high- 
school teachers, particularly those in the smaller schools, where 
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Latin is often but one of several subjects that they are required 
to teach. The regular Cicero-Vergil program is the easier, and 
often the only, equipment of the teacher. Since it requires rela- 
tively much less time for preparation, it becomes a haven of refuge 
against the laborious preparation of some wholly new selection. 
Where the teacher's time or resources are limited, it is doubtless 
best to stick to the old well-beaten paths. This situation, however, 
ought not to exist in the larger schools; but as five of the eleven 
high-school teachers opposed to any change are connected with the 
larger schools, we are led to wonder if they, too, are tempted by the 
path of the least resistance. The large majority, however, favor a 
flexible course, as provided by the College Entrance Commission. 
Out of this wide range of elective subjects it has been possible to 
ascertain which are the most highly favored. 

An attack is made on Catiline. Professor Stuart says: "Per- 
sonally I should not put any class through the whole four Catili- 
narian orations." Professor Barber says: "I should advise a 
change in Cicero. I should neither increase nor diminish the 
amount. But I would cut out the second and third and still better 
the fourth Catiline oration. They are the poorest of his speeches. 
They are fine examples of forceful invectives but one is enough 
for that. It to my mind is perfectly senseless to drag students 
through all four orations practically alike. This is one of the 
reforms that I have been trying to work out in this state [Nebraska] 
by peaceful means but with little success." Professor F. J. Miller 
expresses his view in these words: "I think one of the orations 
against Catiline is a great plenty of that sort." Professor Walter 
Miller is still harder on the old conspirator. " I think it is a pity," 
he says, "to spoil the pupil's appreciation of Cicero by requiring 
him to get his first and most abiding impressions of the man and 
the statesman from those four inflated Catilinarians. Let him 
have Verres, or Sextius Roscius, or Marcellus, and cut out one or 
two at least of the Catilinarians." 

It is very evident that Catiline is in disgrace. For fifteen are 
in favor of dispensing with some Catiline; eight would eliminate 
Oration II; two, Oration III; and eight, Oration IV. See Table V 
for a tabulated form of these figures. 
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From this it appears that Orations I and III are still in favor. 
But it is also plain that the entire four Catilinarian orations can 
little longer retain their time-honored monopoly, unless the same 
difficulty holds everywhere that Professor Barber mentions. 

TABLE V 



To Omit 


Colleges 


High 
Schools 


Totals 


Some Catiline 


12 

3 

2 

4 


3 
5 
o 

4 


IS 
8 


Cat. II 


Cat. Ill 


2 


Cat. IV 


8 







Two high schools go on record against the poet Archias on the 
ground that it is too difficult for high-school pupils. 

Numerous substitutes for a part of the Catiline orations are 
suggested. Table VI names them in the order of their favor. 



TABLE VI 



Cicero's Letters 
Sail. Catiline.. . 

Marcellus 

De senectute. . . 

Ligarius 

Philippics. . . . 
Nepos 



Colleges 



High 
Schools 



Total 



14 
7 
4 
4 
3 
3 

2 



Roscius 

Verres 

Milo 

King Deiotarus. 

Sulla 

Sestius 

Pliny 



Colleges 



High 
Schools 



Total 



Cicero's Letters, Sallust's Catiline, Marcellus, De senectute, 
Ligarius, and the Philippics are favored in the order named as 
substitutes for some of the Catiline orations. 

Similar results are indicated for the work of the fourth year. 
In the opinion of our correspondents, we appear to be devoting too 
much time to the study of the Aeneid, particularly the first six 
books. Six colleges favor omitting some of the Aeneid; four 
colleges and five high schools would leave out the third book; six 
colleges and five high schools, the fifth; and two colleges and two 
high schools, the sixth book. Several refer to the college-entrance 
requirements as embodying their views on the subject. The 
tabulated result is shown in Table VII. 
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Nine favor excluding book iii; eleven, book v; and four, book vi. 
Book v is regarded as interesting chiefly to boys. Nevertheless, 
girls of the militant suffragette type might find some food for 
reflection in the story of the burned ships. Book vi is considered 
too difficult for high-school pupils. Nine colleges and twelve high 
schools oppose any change from the usual first six books of the 
Aeneid. As 60 per cent of the opposition is from the smaller 
colleges and high schools, it seems apparent that the same causes 
hold here that were suggested as reasons for opposition to any 
change in the Latin of the third year. 



TABLE VII 



To Omit 


Colleges 


High 
Schools 


Totals 


Aeneid iii 


6 

4 
6 

2 



S 

s 

2 


6 
9 


Aeneid v 


Aeneid vi 


4 





Several subjects are favored in place of part of the Aeneid, as 
shown in Table VIII. 

TABLE VIII 



Subjects 

Ovid 

Aeneid vii-jrii (sel.) 

Georgics 

Eclogues 

Terence 

Catullus 



Colleges 



10 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 



High 

Schools 



Totals 



16 

4 
3 
3 

2 

1 



Sixteen favor Ovid; four, selections from the later books of the 
Aeneid; three, the Georgics; and three, the Eclogues. 

6. The sixth and last question is as follows: "When it is 
remembered that scarcely 10 per cent of high-school pupils enter 
college, should the course in Latin be made to conform to the 
college-entrance requirements or should Latin be popularized with 
a view to improving the literary taste of the community which the 
school is intended to serve ?" 
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This question was designed to ascertain whether the attitude 
of the colleges toward the high schools is in the spirit of paternalism 
or of despotism. The replies to the question are sufficient to 
warrant the assertion that there is no foundation for the belief 
that the colleges seek to assume a dictatorship over the high schools. 
The majority of the college men are very frank in their declaration 
that the high schools should be untrammeled in serving their 
communities and that the needs of those who have no expectation 
of a college career should be the first consideration. Many of those 
who adhere to the college-entrance requirements, while admitting 
the proposition, believe that it can best be met by conforming to 
the standards laid down by the College Entrance Commission. 
Professor Lodge in replying to this question says: "Yes, but the 
college-entrance requirements should be changed." 

Fourteen colleges and eighteen high schools are in favor of the 
proposition; eight colleges and six high schools prefer the college- 
entrance requirements; nine colleges and five high schools leave 
the question unanswered. These figures are given in Table IX. 





TABLE IX 








Local 

Advantages 


College- 
Entrance 
Require- 
ments 


? 


Colleges 


14 
18 


8 

6 


9 

5 


High schools 








Totals 


32 


14 


14 







From the consensus of opinion on the foregoing propositions, the 
following conclusions may be deduced: 

1. That Latin prose composition is considered essential in spite 
of the miserable Latin that is evolved from it; that it should best 
be taught daily, parallel to the text; that it has no relation to the 
poetic literature, and should therefore be excluded from the work of 
the fourth year so as to give more time to matters of greater impor- 
tance. 

2. That the substitution of sight reading, grammar, and word- 
study for prose should not be attempted. 
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3. That the required amount of Caesar should be reduced and 
more intensive study adopted, especially in the first semester of the 
second year. 

4. That at least two of the Catilinarian orations, especially 
Orations II and IV, should be excluded, and Cicero's Letters, 
Sallust, Marcellus and De senectute, drawn upon for the remainder. 

5. That a portion of the Aeneid should be omitted, preferably 
books iii and v, and its place taken by Ovid, or by the Georgics, 
or other poems of Vergil. 

6. That the colleges seek to guide the high schools in maintain- 
ing high standards, without interfering with their freedom in the 
educational development of the community. 

After all is said, it is the purpose of no one to diminish the 
efficiency of Latin as a factor in education; but rather it is aimed 
to render it more efficient, and at the same time more attractive, 
if possible, so as to hold the interest of the greater number. No 
one will propose that it be made easier. There should not be less 
work, but work more aptly applied. In line with this thought 
there can be no more fitting end for this paper than the final para- 
graph of the letter from Professor McCrea, of Columbia, in which 
he says: 

If I may add one closing word, it will be this: What we need in America 
today, more than anything else of which I can think, is more accurate and 
dependable knowledge. Everywhere we are trying to live on a get-rich-quick 
principle. The number of those who are willing to take the pains and the 
trouble that is necessarily involved in acquiring thorough knowledge of any- 
thing is lamentably small. I am myself so much disheartened by my experience 
with men, both in college and out of it, undergraduates and graduates alike, 
that I am at times very strongly inclined to believe that Mr. Dooly is, after all, 
quite correct when he says that it does not really make any difference what a 
boy studies provided it is something disagreeable. I really believe in one 
thing — and in one thing only, educationally — viz., hard work, more hard work, 
still more hard work. I can see no other way to make men and not invertebrate 
jellyfish. 



